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ABSTRACT 

A summary and comparison of the statistical analysis 
and results of the first three GUME research projects investigating 
foreign language teaching methods are presented in this report. The 
methods investigated are the habit-formation or implicit theory and 
the cognitive-code learning or explicit theory with either 
source- language or target- language explanations. Design problems, 
measuring instrument s, statistics, background variables, and the 
outcomes of the teaching methods themselves are all considered for 
the three projects. Tables illustrate the variables and the 
statistical findings of the projects. According to the analysis, 
there are no significant differences between the results of the three 
teaching methods. Appendixes provide descriptions of the oral drills 
and instructional explanations as well as an account of the 
pedagogical principles used in structuring the teaching materials. A 
bibliography is also provided. Related documents can be found through 
the following reference numbers; Project 1, ED 034 172; Project 2, FL 
002 818; Project 3, FL 002 819; Project 4, ED 045 969; Project 5, FL 
002 814; Adult Project, FL 002 868- (VM) 
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In the GUME-project (G5teborg/Undervisnings/Metod/ 
Engelska = Gothenburg/Teaching/Methods/English) three 
different methods of teaching grammatical structures in 
English as a foreign language are being investigated. 
Three parallel studies, identical in design, are carried 
out in grade 7 where the Swedish pupils are approximately 
14 years of age. Three different areas of English syntax, 
known to cause Swedish students difficulty, are selected 
for investigation: the do-construction, the some/any 
dichotomy, the passive voice. Three different strategies 
of teaching are being compared: the Implicit method, the 
Explicit -English method, and the Explicit- Swedish method. 
In all the methods the students have systematized drills; 
in Ee and Es the students have analysis and explanations 
as well. In Ee these explanations are given in the target 
language and in Es in the source language. In Es compar- 
isons are also made with corresponding grammatical 
structures in Swedish. 

The statistical techniques u^ed in carrying out the method 
comparisons are analysis of covariance and analysis of 
variance (one-way and two-way classification). 



NOTE 

The bibliography (sejs pp. 81-83) includes three IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT 
reports in English. They have been written by the part-project leaders 
for GUME 1 (Torsten Lindblad), GUME 2 (Ingvar Carlsson) and GUME 3 
(Margareta Olsson) respectively and give more detailed information about 
the three part-projects than this comprehensive report. 

The part-project reports are available on request from the Department 
of Educational Research, Gothenburg School of Education. 
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PREFACE 

The present report describes three experiments, identical in design, 
in which three methods of teaching certain grammatical structures in 
English as a foreign language have been compared. Taken together, 
the three experiments, or part-projects, form the GUME project 
(Goteborg/Undervisnings/Metod/Engelska = Gothenburg/Teaching/ 
Methods/English). They were carried out during the autumn term 
of 1968 and the spring term of 1969 in form 7 where the fourteen-year 
old pupils are in their fourth year of English. 

The GUME project is an interdepartmental effort and the people 
involved represent three different institutions, namely the depart- 
ments of Educational Research and English at the School of Education 
and the department of English at the University of Gothenburg. The 
results of the experiments have already been published in the Swedish 
report series of the Depart ent of Educational Research, Gothenburg 
School of Education, and this report is intended to provide information 
about the research for international readership. 

The present report will concentrate on design problems, measuring 
instruments, statistics and the outcome of the treatment (teaching 
method) comparisons proper. Anyone interested in "what happened 
in the classrooms” is referred to the Appendices in which an outline 
is given of the lessons, especially the oral drills and the explanations 
offered. There will also be described the "transformational” element 
utilized in structuring the explanations. 

Although the lesson material was constructed by the above mentioned 

i 

part-project leaders separately, it was written according to agreed 
guidelines and was subject to continuous exchange of ideas. The planning 
and execution of the experiments was a joint effort between the part- 
project leaders and the author who, somewhat pretentiously perhaps, 
could be called the project coordinator. It is as such that I writing the 
summary report without having contributed to what made the experi- 
ments possible, namely the construction of three parallel series of 
lessons, representing three different strategies of teaching. Deficien- 
ces in this report are my responsibility. 
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My colleugues and I have often received constructive criticism and 
invaluable advice from professors Alvar Ellegi.rd and Karl Gustaf 
Stukat during the course of the project. We wish to thank them. 

In the summer of 1968, when the GUME design was being planned, 
the author had the rare opportunity to discuss research problems in 
second language learning with professors John B. Carroll and Michael 
Wertheimer, USA, at the so-called SOLEP conference (Seminar on 
Learning and the Educational Process) near Stockholm. They cleared 
my mind on what is worth research and what is not. The ultimate 
GUME design lacks some of the sophistication they would have imparted 
to it, but the project had to be a compromise between the ideal and the 
possible. The friendship and scholarship of Professor Carroll and 
Professor Wertheimer has been a powerful source of inspiration for me. 

Grants from the Board of Education, bureau L 4, have made this 
project possible, and we should like to express our gratitude for this 
help. We are also extremely appreciative of the help and courtesy 
extended by Lumalampan Ltd., Stockholm, in matters concerning the 
technical arrangements. We are very grateful to Skrivrit Ltd., Stock- 
holm, for permission to use copyright material, to Sveriges Radio for 
permission to use materials from Skolradio programs and finally to 
Skolforlaget Gavle for permission to use and adapt material from the 
"This Way" series of schoolbooks. 

Behind the statistics in this report there are more than a thousand 
pupils, some fifty teachers and their headmasters. We thank them 
all sincerely for their cooperation. 
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The origin of the GUME project can be traced back to January, 1967, 
when Professor Alvar EllegcLrd, of the English department at the Uni- 
versity of Gothenburg, initiated seminars for the discussion of basic 
language teaching problems. The seminars concentrated on problems 
of syntax learning, partly because this field is comparatively unexplored 
and partly because new theories in modern linguistics (mainly Chomsky 
and his associates) have opened up fresh prospects and given support 
to old but often neglected theories concerning the learning of languages. 
The discussions at the seminars may, very roughly, be summarized 
as follows: two extremes as regards language learning are represented, 
on one hand by the associationists and on the other by Chomsky (see for 
instance Chomsky^ review of B. F. Skinner's Verbal Behavior in 
Language, 35, 1959). The associationists maintain that what is being 
learnt is sequences of words whereas Chomsky's theories make it reason 
able to assume that what is learnt is general patterns for sentence pro- 
duction. A child learning to speak produces (generates) sentences that 
he has not heard before, in other words, he combines words and phrases 
into new meaningful sentences according to certain rules of which he is, 
probably, unaware. Although this applies to learning of the mother 
tongue, attempts have been made to apply the learning - and teaching - 
principles to second language learning. The associationists stress that 
second language learning should occur without interference from the 
mother tongue and that imitation and repetition are of great importance. 
Chomsky's theory seems to suggest that explicit verbalization of the 
sentence pattern should have a positive effect on learning. Accordingly 
one should give the learner concious grammatical insight, an insight 
that is supposedly facilitated by reference to the mother tongue (con- 
trastive analysis). That explicit verbalization of underlying structures 
results in better learning is referred to as a fact by Carroll (1966, p. 
105): ”In learning a skill, it is often the case that concious attention to 
its critical features and understanding of them will facilitate learning”. 

The seminar found it worthwhile to check the validity of the contrast- 
ing theories. An experiment was contemplated where two teaching 
methods were to be compared. With one the learners /pupils were to be 
given explanations and comments (not to be mistaken for grammatical 
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rules in the traditional sense) on structures appearing during the drills. 
Whith the other the pupils would have systematized drills but with no 
explicit explanations of either what the drills were about or how the 
problems should be solved. The drills were to be planned and sequenced 
in such a way that it would be possible for the pupils to infer "the rule". 

During the spring term of 1968 the project team mentioned in the 
preface was set up. It joined the long- established UME project in 
Stockholm as a fairly independent cooperative part. 

Before presenting the experiment, a few comments on the kind of 
research that GUME represents may be in order. 

The sharp contrast, mentioned above, between theories concerning 
the optimal method of teaching a foreign language seems to be universal 
and has given rise to many comparative studies (see for instance the 
discussion of earlier research in Smith & Berger, 1968, pp. 2-10). 

An intensive debate has also taken place in Sweden. We shall not go 
into details here, suffice it to say that the two extremes mentioned 
earlier seem to have their counterparts in this country. It is interest- 
ing to note that when Alvar Ellegard in a Swedish newspaper in January, 
1969, advocated a modified grammar-translation method largely based 
on the cognitive code -learning theory, there appeared a large number 
of articles, many written by representatives of the Board of Education 
who defended official methods and criticized Professor Ellegi.rd. It is 
equally interesting to note that some of those who came out in defence 
of Ellegard were "stand-pat traditionalists" (Carroll, 1966, p. 95) who 
had obviously misunder stood him. The Swedish newspaper debate is 
discussed in some detail in Eindblad, 1969, pp. 27-28. It would not be 
interpreting falsely to say that it has often been based on little, if any, 
empirical evidence. "Teacher experience", "traditional pedagogy", 
etc., have been the authorities quoted as support for one opinion or the 
other. Teacher experience, subjective as it is, is naturally of the 
greatest importance as a source of information for the researcher 
planning an experiment such as GUME. To compare teaching methods 
and/or variants of them which are comletely at odds with strategies 
that have traditionally proved to function well, would a priori be a 
meaningless undertaking. Campbell and Stanley state in their chapter 
in Gage's Handbook of Research on Teaching (Gage, 1963, p. 174): 
"Experimentation thus is not in itself viewed as a source of ideas nec- 
essarily contradictionary to traditional wisdom. It is rather a refining 
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process superimposed upon tlie probably valuable cumulations of wise 
practice. Advocacy of an experimental science of education thus does 
not imply adopting a position incompatible with traditional wisdom. ” 
Since in language teaching - and admittedly also in other fields of teach- 
ing - t eacher experience is referred to as support for contradictory 
opinions concerning wise practice, empirical evidence on the problem 
must be considered important. Or, to quote Campbell and Stanley once 
more (Gage, op.cit., p, 172): !, The experiment is the only means for 
settling disputes regarding educational practice M . 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STUDY 

In the present report no extensive review of relevant research will be 
given. We shall, however, comment in some detail on the recently 
completed Pennsylvania Study or Project 1330 (Smith & Berger, 1966, 
and Smith & Baranyi, 1968) since it is an experiment on a very large 
scale within the same problem area investigated by GUME. 

On March 1st, 1965, The Pennsylvania Foreign Language Research 
Project was established at West Chester, the largest of the Pennsylvania 
State Colleges. The main objects of the study were to determine which 
of three foreign language teaching strategies was most effective and to 
determine which of three language laboratory systems was best suited, 
economically and instructionally. A number of secondary objects were 
listed as well, and we shall return to these presently. Without exaggera- 
tion the investment in people and money was enormous and very probably 
Project 1330 will become a classic within the area of comparative re- 
search. As Rebecca Valette (1968) has pointed out the results of the 
first part of the project pointed to conclusions other than those which 
many teachers had expected, which means that the project will be ana- 
lyzed with a fine -tooth- coomb to uncover flaws in the design and weak- 
nesses in the execution of the project. Since the GUME project team 
had access to the first Pennsylvania report when planning their own 
project and could thus profit from recent experiences made there, we 
think it is of special interest to discuss Project 1330 at some length. 

The authors (Smith & Berger, op.cit., p. 10) end their survey of 
related research by stating: "By 1964 no sufficiently realistic and gener- 
alizable research had been undertaken to shed light on specific questions 
on modern foreign language instruction facing the American secondary 
school: which strategy or laboratory system works best when translated 
from a specific local small scale setting into the larger reality of numer- 
ous secondary schools ? " (J.B. Carroll, reviewing nearly the same 
volume of research in Gagers Handbook of Research on Teaching, p. 

1094, dismisses most of the projects as being "poorly controlled or 
otherwise deficient from the standpoint of valid research methodology"). 
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The three teaching strategies being compared in Project 1330 were: 

TLM Traditional Method 
FSM Functional Skills Method 

FSG Functional Skills 4- Grammar 

The intact school class was the experimental unit. Class assignment 
was random only across the two functional skills methods. In the case 
of TLM, only teachers who had expressed a preference for that strategy 
were assigned to it. The assignment procudure is thus a potential 
source of error since it is possible that teacher preference reflect 
belief in the strategy, which will breed more enthusiasm for the work 
and hence encourage better results. 

The objectives and characteristics of the three teaching strategies 
were defined by a select panel of modern foreign language educators, 
among them Robert Lado, Stanley Sapon and Albert Valdman. The 
traditional method is very traditional, at least according to Swedish 
standards, which is demonstrated by part of the description of TLM 
(op.cit., p. 19): "Use of native tongue in the classroom predomiant. 
Target language not to be used for purposes of communicating instruc- 
tions or information to students ..... 

Grammar : 



1. Analysis before application. 

2. Language organized into word lists, paradigms, principal parts, rules. 

3. Analysis in depth of grammatical structures General orientation 

of traditional program is academic and intellectual". 

FSM corresponds to a rather pure direct method (op.cit., p. 21): "The 

functional skills are taught by means of the dialogue and its associated 
activities. There is opportunity for extensive student practice in both 
listening and speaking in the target language. Vocabulary is learned 
only in context while formal prescribed grammatical analysis is avoided." 
hi the "list of criteria" describing FSG it is difficult to detect what dis- 
tinguishes it from FSM. The only difference we have found which could 
provide sufficient stimuli for the teacher to behave differently is the 
following (op.cit., p. 23): "Pattern drills are supplemented by explicit 
instruction in the appropriate grammar. " Considering this diffuse 
difference between FSM and FSG one might venture to say that the 
experiment is in reality a comparison between one very traditional and 
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one audiolingual teaching method. 



Analogously three laboratory systems were defined by the above 
mentioned panel: 



TR Tape recorder 



AA Audio-Active 



AAR Audio- Active - 
Record 



Tape recorder only, i.e. the simplest 
audio aid in foreign language teaching. 
In Project 1330 it represented "the 
minimum baseline or control strategy" 
(op.cit. p. 25). 

Each pupil equipped with a microphone, 
amplifier and headset. Usually there 
is more than one tape recorder or 
other program source at the teacher 
console, which is wired for monitoring 
individual student performance. 

Beside the equipment in AA the pupil 
also has recording facilities. Prin- 
cipally, the pupil records the instruc- 
tor^ and his own responses and then 
compares them during playback. 



Both German and French classes were included in the study but only 
beginners in the respective language were concerned. Pupils in grade 
8, 9, 10 and 11 made up the experimental population, which enabled an 
investigation of the optimal age to start second language learning (within 
the age limits given). The experiment was planned as a four year follow 
up. The pupils were, compared to Swedish circumstances, a very select 
group since only 17-20% take a foreign language in Pennsylvania. (In 
Sweden all children from the age of 10 have to take English; from 1970 
all children will have to start English from the age of 9.) It is also 
apparent from the IQs, 113,5 for the French and 115,1 for the German 
group, that the Pennsylvania children were a select group. The original 
(=first year's) population consisted of 104 school classes (61 French, 

43 German) from nearly as many schools, representing a great geog- 
raphical variation in the state of Pennsylvania. The teachers were all 
willing to participate in the experiment. Each one had at his disposal 
a detailed instruction covering "his" teaching strategy and/or laboratory 
treatment and also attended periodic workshops. A most important 
control of the teacher variable was exercised by so called field consul- 
tants who were expected to visit each project classroom about twice a 
month, discuss the teacher's experiences and advise teachers and 
administrators forthcoming project activities . "Teachers deviating 
markedly (italics mine) from the assigned strategy- system were 
dropped from that assignment and from the project" (op.cit. p. 30). 
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This kind of control of independent variables by means of field consultants 
must alone have cost a considerable amount. No special course material 
was constructed (!) but the teachers were free to choose one out of five 
(French) or one out of four (German) textbooks. A minimum pensum to 
be covered per time unit was established (if a class did not manage to 
cover this pensum it was cancelled from the statistical computations). 

On the other hand no maximum pensum was established; thus different 
classes could (and did!) cover different amounts of text. 

The pupils were tested extensively three times a year (pre-, mid- 
and post-year). The tests used were the California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, the Modern Language Aptitude Test, various sub-tests 
of the MLA Cooperative Foreign Language Tests and a Student Opinion 
Scale. The teachers received the MLA Foreign Language Proficiency 
Test for Teachers and Advanced Students and their attitudes to their 
teaching strategy were assessed both before and after assignment by 
means of semantic differential opinion scales. 

Teaching strategies and laboratory systems were combined according 
to "The Factorial Design"(two factors) discussed in Lindquist (1953). 

The statistical techniques used when comparing treatments (strategies 
and lab systems) were mainly analysis of variance and covariance. The 
results at the end of the first year aieindicated below (op.cit. , p. IX) 
where some of the secondary objectives not mentioned earlier are also 
apparent: 




1. "Traditional” students exceeded or equalled "Functional Skills" 
students on all measures. 

2. The language laboratory systems as employed twice weekly had no 
discernible effect. 

3. There was no "optimum" combination of strategy and system. 

4. The best combination of predictors of success were the MLA 
Cooperative Classroom Listening Test, the Modern Language- 
Aptitude Test and Language IQ as measured by the California 
Test of Mental Maturity (Short Form). 

5. Females did better than males. 

6. Student attitude was independent of the strategy employed. 

7. "Functional skills "classes proceeded more slowly than "Tradi- 
tional" classes. 
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8. There was no relationship between teacher scores on all seven 

portions of the MLA Teacher Proficiency Tests and the achievement 
of their classes in foreign language skills. 

Of the original 104 classes, 61 remained in the study throughout the 
second year of instruction. Major conclusions after the second year 
were (Smith & Baranyi, 1968, p. VII - VIII): 

1. No significant differences existed among strategies on all skills 
except reading (TLM > ) as measured by contemporary standardized 
tests after two years. 

I 

2. The language laboratory of any type, used twice weekly, had no 
discernible effect on achievement. 

3. The best over-all predictors of success in a second language were 
prior academic success and a modern language aptitude test. 

4. Student opinion of foreign language study inclined to the negative 
throughout instruction, independent of the teaching strategy employed. 

5. Existing test norms were more than most of the experimental popu- 
lation achieved. 

i 

6. Within the functional skills strategies students utilizing Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston materials did significantly better than students using 

the Audio -Lingual materials. 

7. Neither teacher experience in years and graduate education nor j 

scores on the MLA Teacher Proficiency Tests were related to mean 

class achievement after either one or two years. 

During the third year only 12 classes participated. At the moment I 

there is only a preliminary report available and we shall not discuss I 

1 

the third-year study here. I 

i 

i 

i 

At the end of the first year the superiority of TLM was largest and j 

statistically significant at the MLA Cooperative Tests (reading, vocab- j 

| 

ulary, grammar, total). On other post- experimental tests TLM either ] 

i 

equalled the other strategies or surpassed them, though not significantly. j 

1 

What is noticeable about the MLA Cooperative Tests (reading, vocabulary, \ 
grammar) is that they consisted of an outdated version (1939-41) that 
had been reprinted for the purposes of the study. A hasty glance at 
the description of the tests makes it clear that they have an academic 
orientation that obviously puts TLM at an advantage. During the second 

. 19 
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year of instruction the 1939-41 versions were replaced by modern variants, 
and the differences between TLM and FSM/FSG consequently (?) vanished. 
Considering the type of measuring instruments used in the study the results 
become almost self-evident and suggest that, in spite of all "lists of cri- 
teria", the instructional objectives had not been defined concretely enough, 
nor had test items been constructed which corresponded to defined objec- 
tives. The use of the 1939-41 version of the Cooperative Tests was per- 
haps intended to give the Traditional method "a fair chance". 

As Valdman (1969) has pointed out the mentioned lists of criteria were 
vague and imprecise and must have been of very limited value for the 
teachers as instructional guidelines. Once more we would stress that 
differences between FSM and FSG are difficult to detect even on a careful 
reading of the two lists item by item. The most essential difference 
between TLM and the two functional skills methods is the role of grammar. 
In TLM knowledge of grammatical rules is considered necessary to con- 
trol the behaviour governed by those rules, whe.reasin FSM and FSG 
grammatical rules are regarded as "incidental". No rules were given 
in FSG, but "extreme care is exercised to limit the grammar to clarify- 
ing the pattern which was practised during the dialogue" (Smith & Berger, 
1968, p. 23). The distinction between giving rules and clarifying a pattern 
is perhaps not as clear as it may seem. 

As was pointed out earlier the teachers could choose between four or 
five text books or materials. Although it was argued that the situation 
approximated the real school setting where a large number of materials 
were available, this is extremely dissatisfactory from an experimental 
point of view. (A check showed that within the school districts involved 
in the study, twenty- seven different sets of texts and instructional materi- 
als were utilized). Furthermore there were no restrictions on how much 
text could be covered per time unit. Thus text materials chosen as well 
as rate of progress are possible sources of variation in Project 1330. 

During the first year, progress in the Traditional classes was almost 
three times (!) as great as in the functional skills classes. Above that 
the TLM text material was found to contain a larger vocabulary. Rebecca 
Valette (1969) has shown that even the more modern variants of the MLA 
Cooperative Tests demand a considerable range of vocabulary; thus it 
is not surprising that TLM should surpass the functional skills methods. 

One possible explanation of the considerably faster rate of progress 
in TLM could be the fact that those classes only had teachers who 
sympathized with the method . 
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The Pennsylvania experiment illustrates the difficulties involved in 
controlling the many variables at work in a broad study of this kind. We 
feel that the results should be interpreted with caution, and certainly so 
in respect of the first year's study where the Traditional teaching stra- 
tegy appeared to be dramatically superior. Project 1330 has initiated 
a lively debate on foreign language teaching practice and perhaps also 
fostered a more balanced view on the alleged superiority of a certain 
teaching method. The lists of recommendations included at the end of 
both the Pennsylvania reports will be of great value to researchers 
penetrating the same or related fields in the future. 

As has been mentioned the GUME project team had the advantage of 
planning their study with the first Pennsylvania report available. Although 
GUME is an experiment on a smaller scale and in logistic matters should 
not be compared to Project 1330, its main objectives and experimental 
design are similar. Direct similarities and differences, in so far as 
they can be judged as interesting, will appear on a comparative reading 
of the respective reports. In our opinion a most essential difference is 
the much stricter control of the stimulus (teaching) situation that was 
achieved in GUME by the elimination of one source of error, namely the 
variation in teacher behaviour. 
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THE GUME PROJECT 



Objectives 

The main objective of the study has been indicated in the preface and 

introduction. However, it can be said to consist of four objectives, 

here stated in order of importance: 

1. to investigate what effects theoretical explanations in juxtaposition 
to purely structural drills may have on learning 

2. to compare learning effects when explanations are offered in the 
source language (Swedish) with learning effects when explanations 
are given in the target language (English) 

3. to produce diagnostic and prognostic tests 

4. to a limited extent to produce some educational material in a prelimi- 
nary version. 

In the main the present report will deal with point 1 and 2. 



Specific objectives of the three part-projects 



The GUME project was never meant to be a full-scale experiment working 
with the complete range of language aquisition but it was to have a limited 
objective, that of trying to establish how specific grammatical patterns 
are learnt and should best be taught. Accordingly, three areas within 
English syntax, which are known to cause Swedish pupils great trouble, 
were chosen for investigation. The distribution of grammatical problems 
among the three part-projects is as follows: 



GUME 1 The do-construction 

GUME 2 The some/any dichotomy 

GUME 3 The passive voice 

The three part-projects follow the same design (se below). Ideally the 
three experiments should be identical except for the choice of syntactic 
problem. In reality, it is, of course, hazardous to make any statement 
on the degree of similarity between teaching procedures in the three 
projects. Although the coordination and constant exchange of ideas between 
the program constructors is a certain guarantee that the same didactic 
principles have been applied, it could be that one project became more 
oriented towards transformational grammar than the others. (Concerning 
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the application of Chomsky's theories in practice, see Lindblad, 1969, 
p. 51-53), However, we assume that the projects are comparable in 
this respect and therefore regard them as a cross-validation within the 
total experiment* 

The three methods 

Tl^^Imj^iei^ method. The pupils have systematized drills and structural 
exercises but no analysis or explanation of either what the drills are 
about or how the problems should be solved. The method corresponds to 
what in American terminology is called the audiolingual method and - 
although this is irrelevant - could also be fitted into the official Swedish 
curriculum (LSroplan for grundskolan) . We also think that the Implicit 
method represents a rather extreme direct method that many teachers 
in this country, rightly or wrongly, would consider in line with the instruc- 
tions of the Swedish Board of Education. 

Tl^ JExplim^E^H^^j^tho^d. The pupils have systematized drills and 
structural exercises and in addition analysis and explanations in English* 
The time allotted to explanations is taken from the drills and exercises. 

The ^x^im^S^^^^l^method. The pupils have systematized drills and 
structural exercises and in addition analysis and explanations in Swedish 
whereby comparisons are made with corresponding structures in the 
mother tongue. The time allotted to explanations is taken from the drills 
and exercises. 

Henceforth the three methods will be abbreviated: 

Im 

Ee 

Es 

The above descriptions of Im, Ee and Es do not meet the demands on a 
strict taxonomy of educational objectives but rather indicate the main 
characteristics of the three methods. The guidelines followed at the 
construction of the three lesson series have not yet been incorporated 
into any taxonomical description; for the present the descriptions of 
the lessons (see the Appendices) form the operational definitions of the 
methods. 
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Pupil sample 

54 school classes within Gothenburg, for the most part, and Mblndal, a 
small town bordering on Gothenburg, were equally divided between the 
three projects. Of the 18 classes in each part-project 12 take a more 
advanced course (= "sarskild kurs") and 6 an easier course (= "allmSn 
kurs M ). These will henceforth be abbreviated Sk and Ak. The classes 
chosen represent considerable geographic variation within the Gothenburg 
area. Thus GUME 1 utilized classes from the western and central parts 
of Gothenburg, GUME 2 classes from the central and northern parts and 
GUME 3 classes from the north-western and eastern parts and Molndal. 
Within each project the classes were randomly assigned to teaching 
strategies (im/Ee/Es). One restriction was imposed on the random 
assignment: the same strategy could not be used m two classes in the 
same school. For logistic reasons it would have been preferable to use 
three classes at each school. This would have limited the number of 
schools and meant less travelling. For the simple reason, however, 
that in a large number of schools all class 7's have English at the same 
time, a larger sample of schools than was judged necessary was included. 



Table 1. Distribution of school classes per part-project, course and 
teaching strategy 
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The ratio of Sk/Ak classes was intended to correspond to the actual pro- 
portion of pupils taking the two courses. During the 1968/69 school year 
67.8% were taking the Sk and 32.2% the Ak in Gothenburg. As it turned 
out in the GUME project the Sk classes consistently contained a larger 
number of pupils than did the Ak classes. Thus there is a slight over- 
representation of Sk pupils in the GUME sample as can be seen in the 
table be low. 
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Table 2. Number of pupils per part-project and % per course 



GUME 1 
356 
69.9 
30.1 



GUME 2 GUME 3 Total 



N 

% Sk 
% Ak 



318 

72.6 

27.4 



337 1.011 

73.3 71.9 

26.7 28.1 



It should be mentioned that the numbers given in the table refer to the 
number of pupi].s for whom data were processed. The total sample also 
contained pupils who were dropped from the statistical computations for 
reasons that will be given later. 

Experimental procedure . 

The various measuring instruments used in the study will be discussed 
presently. This section is only intended to give a short description of the 
experimental sequence. 

The treatment, that is the teaching strategy that the pupils were 
exposed to, consisted of six lessons. In the 7th form of the Swedish 
schools the pupils have four hours of English a week. Very often two of 
these follow one upon the other. Since it was felt that the pupils 
should not have more than one lesson in the project per day, there were 
in most cases three hours per week that could be used. The lesson series 
was preceded by a pretest and a "pre-teaching period" and followed by 
a post test, an attitude test and (approximately one month later) a retest 
Interspersed in the treatment sequence - the three projects varied slight- 
ly as to the exact time - were an IQ test and a comprehension test (PACT). 
The plan for a part project would thus cover about four weeks; £ee fig. 1 
on page 17. 
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